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Until modern times, India did not have a tradition of public dining or a restaurant 
culture. The restaurant as a distinct institution developed in at least two places: Paris 
at the end of the i8th century and China during the Sung dynasty (960—1279). 
Restaurants, unlike taverns or inns, offer diners a choice, or, as the French food writer 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin put it, allow people to eat when they wanted, what they 
wanted, and how much they wanted, knowing in advance how much this would 
cost.'' Restaurants in post-revolutionary France and Sung China had extensive printed 
menus, sometimes listing hundreds of dishes; served alcohol beverages; were elegantly 
decorated; and had private rooms in addition to common dining areas. Haifeng and 
Hangchow, the great capital cities of Sung China, were home to hundreds of restau- 
rants, many serving regional delicacies. Their patrons were wealthy merchants and 
officials who valued connoisseurship and experimentation: 'Mobile, experimental, 
and egalitarian in temper, little influenced by dietary taboos, they brought about the 
creation of a Chinese cuisine.'^ 391 

However, in India, an equally ancient civilization, the literature contains no 
accounts of similar sophisticated dining establishments. Eating out was tolerated 
largely as a necessity rather than valued as a luxury or new experience. Hindu and 
Muslim religious and social prohibitions related to food imposed restrictions on what 
one could eat, who could prepare it, and with whom one could eat. Many wealthy 
merchants were orthodox Hindus or Jains who were subject to extremely stringent 
dietary restrictions. Foods forbidden to Jains, for example, include meat, eggs, onions, 
garlic, root vegetables, fruits with seeds, and alcohol. 

The Indian subcontinent always had establishments that served traveling pilgrims 
and merchants, students and other people living away from home, and no doubt 
housewives who wanted a break from cooking. Merchants and other travelers carried 
their meals with them or stopped at inns that provided a place to rest and basic meals. 
Hindu temples served, and still serve, vegetarian meals to pilgrims and other worship- 
pers as an outgrowth of the offerings made to the deities. Some temples, notably those 
at Udupi in Karnataka, became famous for certain dishes. Texts from the Mauryan 
dynasty (300 BC to ad 300), when India was the wealthiest country in the world, 
describe public inns, taverns, and shops that served cooked meats and sweets. Later 
European visitors to India marveled at the abundance of markets, shops and bakeries 
where almost every variety of cooked food and uncooked victuals could be bought 
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at a reasonable price.'^ 

These traditions continue to this day. In Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, and other 
states in northern and central India, highways and main roads are lined with dhabas 
— small wayside stands patronized by truck drivers that serve five or six dishes in large 
brass pots and sometimes offer a bed for the night. Some dhabas are strictly vegetar- 
ian; others serve meat dishes. Typical dishes are palak paneer, spinach with cheese; 
malai kofta, vegetable balls in a creamy gravy; and mahkani dal, a rich black bean 
stew, accompanied by chapattis or nan (flat wheat breads). The standard dhaba drink 
is chai — tea boiled with milk and spices to produce a strong coarse brew. The patrons 
traditionally sit on hand-woven rope cots. In the past decade, dhaba food has become 
fashionable among young urban Indians, and some have even gone upscale by adding 
air conditioning, tables and chairs, and printed menus. In Chicago, New York, and 
other North American cities, dhaba denotes a small eatery that provides quick and 
cheap food around the clock to taxi drivers from the Indian subcontinent and else- 
where. Meat dishes feature prominently in their menus, which are posted on a wall. 

In south India, people living away from home could take their meals at military 
hotels, which serve meat and egg dishes, or Udupi hotels that off^er only vegetarian 
fare."^ Udupi restaurants open early in the morning to serve breakfast, an important 
meal in south India. Their menus feature idlis, steamed lens-shaped breads made of 
fermented rice and lentil flour; dosas, large pancakes also made from rice and lentils; 
sambavy a thin spiced soup of lentils, potatoes and other vegetables; and coconut chut- 
ney. The proper accompaniment is foamy south-Indian-style coff^ee, which resembles 
French cafe au lait. Additional items are added for dinner. In the 1930s K.K. Rao 
opened Woodlands restaurant in Madras to serve south Indian food in a more elegant 
setting. The prototype of middle-class south Indian restaurants. Woodlands opened 
branches in India and abroad. One of its specialties was an enormous yard-wide 
paper-thin dosa that has become a south Indian restaurant staple. 

India also has a long tradition of street foods that are eaten on the spot or taken 
home for a light meal taken in the late afternoon. Many items are fried. Typical 
north Indian snacks include samosas^ pastries with a meat or vegetable filling; breads, 
sometimes filled with vegetables; pakoras^ chopped vegetables deep fried in chickpea 
flour; vegetable patties; and chaat^ a blend of boiled, diced potatoes and chick peas 
flavored with lime juice, tamarind, coriander, and spices. Some stalls serve meat 
kabobs, roasted on skewers and served with Indian flat breads. In western India, ven- 
dors specialize in crunchy deep fried snacks and roasted spiced nuts. The most famous 
stands are those on Mumbai s Chowpatti Beach, where a local specialty is bhelpuri^ a 
spicy snack made from crispy noodles, puff^ed rice, tomato, onion, boiled potatoes, 
coriander and tamarind chutney. 

The emergence of the restaurant in India 

Western-style restaurants came to India in the late 19th century. Around 1890, 
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Federico Peliti, an Italian confectioner, opened his eponymous restaurant in Calcutta 
(the capital of British India from the early i8th century until 191 2), which became 
a favorite lunch spot for the city's business community After World War I the Swiss 
Angelo Firpo opened his famous restaurant on Chowringhee, Calcutta's main street. 
Such establishments remained centers of Calcutta social and culinary life until the 
1950s and 1960s when many closed down. Their menus consisted mainly of Western- 
style dishes, plus a few quasi-Indian dishes such as mulligatawny soup and curry. 
A 1944 luncheon menu from Firpo's (a popular spot among American servicemen 
during World War II), for example, features steak and kidney pudding, sausage and 
mashed potatoes, a selection of cold meats, hamburger steak and onions, lasagna au 
gratin, cold meat pies, and fried bekty (a local fish) with tartare sauce. A third of the 
menu was devoted to alcoholic beverages. Calcutta, once home to more than 80,000 
Chinese, also had a thriving Chinese restaurant culture. Restaurants such as Nanking 
and Beiping served Chinese regional cuisine as well as a chili-enhanced Indian ver- 
sion. After the India-China war in the early 1960s, many Chinese emigrated abroad 
and the number of restaurants diminished, although Indian Chinese food remains 
a staple on club and hotel menus. Today Thai food is replacing Chinese food as a 
fashionable alternative among urban foodies. 

In the countryside, travelling officials took their meals at dak bungalows. The 
cooks often had to produce meals on the spot using local ingredients, so that ome- 
lettes, roast chicken, and chicken curry were standard fare. The British also left behind 
a legacy of clubs, such as Delhi's Gymkhana Club and Bombay's Byculla Club, which DyD 
served mainly Western dishes with a few Indian touches, such as a mulligatawny soup, 
kabobs, or a curry. 

Hotels in large Indian cities had dining rooms that served Western food to tour- 
ists, travelers, and people who wanted to entertain outside their homes. However, 
until Independence in 1947, India had no restaurants where middle-class Indians 
and tourists could order Indian cuisine from a menu and dine in an attractive setting. 
In 1947, India's most famous restaurant, Moti Mahal, opened near the Red Fort in 
New Delhi. Its founder was Kundan Lai Gujral, a refugee from Peshawar (now part of 
Pakistan) near the Afghan border. Kundan Lai was the inventor of tandoori chicken 
and butter chicken, and the creator of the tandoori style of cuisine that has become a 
hallmark of Indian restaurants in India and abroad. 

In Kundan Lai's native region, a common method of preparing chicken and goat 
was to roast pieces of meat on skewers over hot coals in a tandoor or tanoor, a large 
clay oven buried in the ground that originated in Iran or Central Asia. In Delhi, he 
experimented with different designs until he came up with an aboveground version 
that would work in a restaurant kitchen. To make the food more palatable to Indian 
tastes, Kundan Lai created a distinctive blend of spices that includes ground coriander 
seeds, black pepper, and a mild red pepper that gives tandoori chicken its characteris- 
tic red color. Pieces of chicken were marinated in this mixture and yogurt and roasted 
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on skewers in the tandoor. To please richer palates (and, some claim, to use left-over 
tandoori chicken), he created butter chicken — pieces of roasted chicken cooked in a 
tomato, cream and butter sauce. Other menu items included tandoor-roasted breads, 
rice puUaos, kabobs, and various curries. The early menus of Moti Mahal did not 
organize the dishes into distinct courses. 

Many of the refugees who came to New Delhi in 1947 following the partition of 
British India into India and Pakistan were enterprising Punjabis, who launched small 
businesses, including food stalls that did not require a lot of capital. Some of them 
expanded into small neighborhood restaurants and eventually into more sophisticated 
establishments. The restaurant chains Kwalities and Gaylords are the best known 
examples. 

A mainstay of their menus was the food of Punjab, a rich agricultural region 
known as the breadbasket of India. Punjabi cuisine is simple, robust and closely 
linked to the land. The staple is wheat, made into bread, supplemented by dairy prod- 
ucts and cauliflower, peas, carrots, greens, and other seasonable vegetables. Over half 
of all Hindu Punjabis are vegetarians. Spicing is straightforward rather than subtle; a 
common sauce is based on onions, tomatoes, garlic and ginger. A distinctive feature of 
Punjabi cuisine is the use of panir — milk solids pressed under a weight and cut into 
cubes — as a replacement for meat in dishes with peas, spinach and other vegetables. 
The Punjabi national dish is thick black makhani daU a rich stew of black lentils, 
kidney beans, butter, and cream. 

As Camelia Panjabi noted in her 1996 paper to the Oxford Food Symposium, this 
style of cuisine was taught at the catering colleges set up by the Government of India 
in the 1960s. As the graduates moved into the workforce, they introduced it into five 
star hotels, which in the 1970s and 1980s became centers of dining and social activity 
for newly affluent urban dwellers. 

Another important landmark in the creation of the modern Indian restaurant was 
the founding in 191 3 of Karim's in Old Delhi by Haji Karimuddin, a descendant of 
cooks who worked for the Moghul Emperors. Today the fourth generation operates 
the restaurant, which has two other branches in the capital. The founder s goal, stated 
on the menu, was 'to bring the Royal Food to the common man.' Recently Karim's 
has become a fashionable place for tourists and locals (it even has its own website: 
<http://www.karimhoteldelhi.com/profile.html>), but in the past it was mainly a 
haunt for aficionados of the north Indian Muslim style of cooking, sometimes called 
Moghlai. Since this term is widely used on Indian restaurant menus, it requires some 
explanation. 

The original food served at the court of the Moghul emperors (1526— 1857) was 
a fusion of Persian and Indian culinary styles. Elaborate Persian meat and rice dishes 
were transformed in Indian kitchens by the addition of aromatic spices such as carda- 
mom, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg and rare and expensive ingredients, including 
like rosewater, saffron, and thinly pounded gold and silver leaf.^ Cooking techniques 
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were complex: Some dishes took hours or days to make and involved adding spices 
at many points in the cooking process. Each dish was made with its own distinctive 
spices. To make biryaniy for example, long-grained rice was parboiled, sometimes in 
meat broth; pieces of lamb or chicken were cooked in a mixture of onions, ginger, 
crushed almonds, spiced yogurt, and clarified butter; the meat and rice were layered 
in a pot, sprinkled with saffron threads and baked slowly in an oven the aromas to 
penetrate the rice. Before serving, the dish was decorated with nuts, raisins, and gold 
foil. Pilaus or pulaos are a less complex but more delicate rice dish often made with 
vegetables instead of meat.^ 

Another typical dish was roganjosh^ an aromatic meat curry with a creamy gravy, 
which can be made with as many as twenty spices. Qorma or korma was a richly 
spiced dish in a gravy made of ground almonds and cream. {Korma also refers to a 
method of cooking similar to braising in which meats are marinated in yogurt and 
spices and then cooked over very low heat until a thick sauce is formed.) The Moghul 
kitchens also served many varieties of kabobs (a Persian word meaning without 
water') — ground or whole pieces of meat flavored with spices and grilled over coals or 
baked. Meals were accompanied by a variety of flat breads, mostly made from wheat 
flour and sauteed in ghee, deep fried or baked in a tandoor, and sometimes filled with 
meat, vegetables and spices. 

On contemporary restaurant menus the word Moghlai or Moghul has become 
synonymous with meat dishes in rich gravies, often with such fanciful names as 
Akbari murgh masala (Akbars spiced (:S\i(^'tv^, Jahangiri qorma (Jahangirs korma), or 393 
Shahjahani murgh (Shah Jahans chicken). Because it is not economic for kitchen staffs 
to spend hours grinding spices or days cooking dishes, these dishes are usually only 
an insipid version of the original. Some cooks use just one or two spice mixtures for 
a wide range of dishes. 

The modern Indian restaurant menu in North America 

In North America, restaurants serving the food of the Indian subcontinent can be 
categorized in the following way: 

Standard north Indian/Pakistani restaurants; 
South Indian vegetarian restaurants; 

Dhabas; 

Sweet and snack shops; 

Restaurants serving regional specialties (Gujarati, Kerala, Hyderabadi, Bengali, 
Go an) either exclusively or along with standard dishes; 
Upscale Yusion restaurants. 

This paper will focus exclusively on the first category, since they are the most wide- 
spread and are what most Americans and Canadians would equate with an Indian 
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restaurant. Typical names such as Taj Mahal, Moti Mahal, Taj Palace, Jewel of India, 
and Maharajah imply a continuation of the imperial culinary tradition. Their menus 
are exclusively in English, the lingua franca of Indians, although some places include 
Hindi names to lend authenticity. There is no equivalent to the separate menus in 
Chinese that are available in many Chinese restaurants. The cook may adjust the 
spiciness' at the request of the customer but except in rare cases, he will not prepare 
special dishes for discerning gourmets, as the chef in a good Chinese restaurant 
might do. Many North American Indian restaurants serve a lunch buffet for a fixed 
charge. 

Research is needed on the history of Indian restaurants in North America. The ear- 
liest restaurants were probably opened in New York City by Bangladeshi seamen who 
jumped ship and have a tradition of serving as cooks, first for the Portuguese, later 
for the British. In the 1960s and 1970s Indian businessmen began to open restaurants 
in large North American cities. Their models were Gaylords and Moti Mahal, which 
would have been familiar to their Indian clientele. 

However, some significant changes in the menu were needed to attract and retain 
non-Indian customers. What meals are eaten and what constitutes a meal vary widely 
throughout the Indian subcontinent; generally, middle-class people eat four meals a 
day: breakfast; lunch, which is often the main meal of the day; a late afternoon snack 
with milk or tea; and dinner, which is similar to but smaller than lunch. Dishes are not 
served sequentially but are laid in the table simultaneously, though there may be two 
or three groupings. Food is not portioned on a plate; it is served in dishes from which 
diners help themselves or are served by a female member of the family or a servant. 

No single dish dominates an Indian meal, as it does in the West, where a leg of 
lamb or roast beef may have pride of place. An Indian meal is centered on a starch, 
either rice or grain.^ Grains are usually accompanied by pulses (beans, peas, and len- 
tils) prepared as dal— a boiled, spiced, soup-like dish that is universally eaten through- 
out the subcontinent. Small amounts of meat, fish, and vegetables enhance the taste 
and texture of the main grain. Only 25—30% of Indians are vegetarians, though the 
proportion varies widely from 5% in Kerala and West Bengal to 70% in Gujarat. 
However, meat is expensive and thus limited, and even the affluent eat relatively little 
meat by Western standards. The vegetable and meat dishes are accompanied by small 
portions of condiments, such as yogurt, fruit and vegetable chutneys, and sweet, sour, 
or pungent pickles. The standard drink is water; wine or beer are rarely consumed 
with a meal except among very Westernized people. In some parts of India, a meal 
concludes with yogurt or buttermilk to aid digestion. Soup, salads, and desserts are 
not part of a traditional Indian meal. 

Although the early Indian restaurants such as Moti Mahal and Karims initially 
preserved the Indian meal pattern. North American restaurant owners had to fit 
Indian dishes into the standard Western restaurant format of appetizers, soups, salads, 
entrees/main courses, side dishes, breads, and desserts. But because Indian dishes do 
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not naturally fit into this pattern, the restaurateurs came up with some inventive solu- 
tions. The contemporary North American Indian restaurant draws upon a heteroge- 
neous assortment of levels and traditions — snacks and street food, home-style dishes, 
tandoori cuisine, quasi-Moghlai food, and various regional cuisines. 

Appetizers: Since this concept is alien to an Indian meal, restaurant owners converted 
street foods and snacks into appetizers. Popular items include samosas and pakoras\ 
shami kabobsy fried patties made from ground meat and chickpeas; and bhel puriy 
which is sometimes classified as a salad. Some restaurants off^er patrons free baskets 
of papads or pappadum — crunchy flat disks made from spiced lentil flour originally 
from south India — to nibble on while they wait. Others sell them as appetizers 
with coriander and tamarind sauces, 

Soups: The most common menu items are mulligatawny and shorbas. Mulligatawny 
soup, a British creation, was originally a thin, very spicy lentil broth called 
milagU'thannir, or pepper water, in Tamil. Indian cooks in British households 
transformed it into a rich meat soup flavored with onions, spices, and sometimes 
coconut milk or cream. Mulligatawny soup became a standard opening course at 
formal dinners in British India and a part of mainstream British cuisine. (Recipes 
can be found in many 19th-century English cookbooks, including those by Eliza 
Acton and Mrs. Beeton.) The version served in North American Indian restaurants 
is a watery lentil or vegetarian soup that bears little resemblance to either of the 
original versions. 

Arabic in origin, the word shorba is employed throughout the Islamic world, 
including Persia, to denote a substantial meat-based soup. Shorbas are served at 
the end of the day to break fast during Ramadan; during Moghul times, they were 
part of court banquets. In Indian restaurants the word is used interchangeably 
with soup, as in a tomato shorba, Pakistani restaurant menus often feature chicken 
corn soup, a borrowing from Chinese restaurants. 

Salads, Sides and Accompaniments: Daly the sine qua non of an Indian meal in 
India, is missing from many restaurant menus or else is relegated to the status 
of a soup or a side dish. In a concession to North American tastes, many Indian 
restaurants serve a house salad made of lettuce, which is virtually never eaten in 
India. Occasionally they serve raita — whipped yogurt with chopped cucumbers 
or potatoes — a standard north Indian condiment. Some, but by no means all, 
restaurants off^sr chutneys and pickles. 

Main Courses: The largest part of an Indian restaurant menu consists of entrees (main 
courses), often divided into vegetarian and nonvegetarian dishes. Vegetarian dishes 
typically include such Punjabi dishes as as palak paneevy malai kofia^ alu matter 
gobiy saag or matter paneer^ which are also the mainstays of lunch buffvets. Most 
Indian restaurants do not serve pork or beef. Goat meat, called mutton in India, 
is only occasionally found on North American Indian menus. 
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Alternatively, dishes may be organized by the style of cooking: curries, tan- 
doori, Mohglai, kabobs, and the like. Curry is a universal term for any meat, 
fish or vegetable dish in a gravy. But curry also has a precise meaning: In British 
India, curry was a stew made by frying pieces of meat, usually chicken, in onions 
and ready-made curry powder and then adding water or broth and sometimes 
tomatoes to make a thin gravy. Curry was a popular dish at British clubs and 
army messes, where it was served with plain boiled rice and accompanied by nuts, 
raisins, chutney and other condiments. Today a classic curry is rarely found in 
Indian restaurants in India or abroad. 

Popular restaurant Moghlai dishes include korma, rogan josh, biryanis, and 
pulaos, although these are pale imitations of the originals. Tandoori dishes feature 
prominently and some restaurants display the tandoor behind glass so that patrons 
can watch their dishes being made. Chicken, lamb, fish, shrimp, paneer, and veg- 
etables are all baked in the tandoor. Kabobs are sometimes classified as tandoori 
dishes, sometimes as Moghlai dishes. The most popular are boti kabobs, chunks of 
meat, usually lamb; seekh kabob, minced lamb formed into long ovals on skewers; 
pasanda or pasinda kabob, long thin strips of lamb threaded on skewers; and chapli 
kabob (sometimes called bihari kabob), flat pieces of pounded meat. 

Most menus include a few dishes from other regions of India, although the 
selection is very limited. For some reason, chicken or Xzmh jalfrezi and vindaloo fig- 
ure prominently. is a dry, hot Anglo-Indian dish in which meat is marinated 
in dried spices and cooked with chilies, onions, and green peppers without a liquid. 
Vindaloo ( from the Portuguese vinha de alhos, vinegar and garlic) is a famous hot 
and sour Goan dish that is authentically made with pork. Some restaurants serve 
south Indian breakfast specialties such as idli, dosa, and sambar as main courses. 
Breads: Menus may feature as many as twenty breads, which are very popular among 
North American diners. Although there are hundreds of kinds of breads on the 
subcontinent made from many varieties of grain, including millets, sorghum, rice 
and lentils, and corn, restaurant breads are usually flat, unleavened or slightly 
leavened north Indian wheat breads: puffy chapatti and phulka\ parathas, sauteed 
on a griddle; deep-fried puffy puri\ bhatura, a round deep fried bread; and nan or 
tandoori roti baked in a tandoor. 
Desserts: Indians have the worlds largest collective sweet tooth. Every festival, wed- 
ding, birth, social visit, or other happy occasion is an excuse to eat sweets. Most 
are made of sugar, milk, and clarified butter. In India, however, sweets are rarely 
served as a dessert course following a meal at home. Only a handful of sweets 
regularly appear on Indian restaurant menus: gulab juman, a Bengali sweet made 
from chhanna (farmer's cheese) balls in a sugar syrup; rasmalai, chhanna disks in 
a milk sauce; mango or pistachio kulfi, cones of frozen milk flavored with mango 
or pistachio; carrot halwa made from sugar and semolina; kheer, a kind of rice 
pudding; and ice cream. 
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